Woolen mill aids city growth 


It may seem like 
Pendleton Woolen Mills has 
been a part of Washougal 
forever, but this is not the 
case. In fact, another 
woolen mill was in 
Washougal before the 
Pendleton, Ore., woolen 
firm discovered Washougal. 

A woolen mill has been 
located in Washougal for 64 
years, and Pendleton 
Woolen Mills had been the 
major feature on 
Washougal’s industrial scene 
for 61 years. More than half 
a century of history can be 
found in a study of the 
wool business in Washougal. 

The move toward 
location of a woolen mill in 
Washougal actually began in 

1908, when J.F. Bailey, a 
Portland physician and head 
of a business syndicate, 


the 1960s, the Columbia River flowed to the edge of the Washougal 
Woolen Mill. The mill received much of its cargo by barge, using a 


bought out a woolen mill in 
Union, in eastern Oregon. 

The mill had been idle 
for several years, and the 
Union citizens wanted the 
factory reactivated to 
provide employment. Bailey 
wanted the citizens to help 
finance the factory, but 
they refused. 

By 1910, however, 
Bailey had sold enough 
stock in the company to 
open the mill. An extensive 
promotion campaign was 
mounted, but it was not 
enough. Few orders came 
in, and the mill closed once 
again. 


In the meantime, 
Washougal citizens had been 
much more active in trying 
to attract industry to their 
town. * 


When the eventual fate 
of the Union mill was 
known, Bailey began 
looking elsewhere to locate 
a mill. He wanted a place 
where the citizens would 
actually help finance the 
mill, in addition to working 
in it. 

He found that place in 
Washougal. cS 

According to a 1910 
issue of the Post-Record, 
the townspeople gathered 
together $17,000 to invest 


in construction of a woolen 
mill. The sum was $2,000 
more than Bailey was 
asking. He promptly 
accepted the offer. 

In September 1910, the 
news broke that Bailey was 
moving his Union mill 
equipment to Washougal. A 
new factory was built in 
Washougal, and Bailey 
ceased operation in Union 
and moved all of his 
equipment to the newly 
constructed Washougal mill, 
employing 35 persons. 

Bailey’s luck, or lack of 
it, did not change, however. 
The business soon went 
bankrupt, and a Vancouver 
bank foreclosed on the 
company’s mortgage. 

In the meantime, another 
woolen mill company was 
growing and expanding with 


alacrity. Pendleton Woolen 
Mills, which started business 
in 1893 as the Pendleton 
Wool Scouring and Packing 
Company, was looking for a 
site which would bring its 
products closer to_ its 
market areas than that 
provided in Pendleton, Ore. 

In 1912, with a loan of 
$4,000 from his mother, 
Clarence Bishop leased the 
old Union Woolen Mill 
property in Washougal. The 
site was considered perfect 
because of its proximity to 
both Portland and a huge 
supply of water. 

The Bishop family, 
which had owned Pendleton 
Woolen Mills for several 
years, was divided on the 
prospect of purchasing the 
Washougal mill, but 
Clarence prevailed. 


The Bishops purchased 
the mill with the idea of 
using it for product 
specialization. Though the 
Pendleton goods continued 
to be made at the home 
plant, nearly everything else 
was now made at the 
Washougal mill. 

The Bishops enlarged the 
Washougal mill, ending up 
with a three-story building 
which was 60 feet by 120 
feet. The mill reopened with 


50 employees. 
With the advent of World 
War I in 1914, the 


Washougal mill was geared 
to produce almost nothing 
but blankets for the troops. 
The mill did much the same 
thing during World War II, 
though not to as great an 
extent, according to Jim 
Aitchison, present mill 
manager in Washougal. 

The management 
practices of the Bishops 
worked as well in Washouggl 
as in Pendleton, and in 
August 1915 the family 
purchased the Washougal 
mill for $8,000 and 
incorporated. 

The product line at the 
Washougal mill was soon 
expanded after World War I 
to include virgin wool 
flannels, cassimeres, shawls 


and robes. Clarence Bishop, 
the prime mover in the 
Bishop family, had been 
making plans for the 
expansion during the war. 

Disaster struck the mill 
on March 23, 1924, when a 
fire did $100,000 worth of 
property damage at the mill, 
destroying the preparation 
and finishing departments. 
A night watchman 
discovered a ‘smoking bale 
of wool in a dry room. 
When he tried to smother 
the fire, the bale exploded, 


according to news accounts — 


at the time. 

The fire gutted the entire 
interior of the main factory 
building, though the water 
towers were saved. The 
damage was covered by 
insurance. 

Clarence Bishop 
remained undaunted. He 
soon made plans to build a 
new, expanded factory. He 
persuaded the Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Co. in 
Spokane, Wash. to float a 
$100,000 bond. This 
money, combined with the 
_insurance funds, allowed 
him to build a new mill with 
such new-fangled items as 
ring spindle frames and 
automatic looms. 

With these additions, the 
Washougal mill was 
allegedly the first woolen 


mill on the Pacific Coast to 
operate with such 
equipment. 

The mill was closed for 
only eight months, starting 
up again in November of 
1924. 

The mill continued to 
operate successfully until 
1929, when the Great 
Depression made itself felt 
in America. Orders sagged, 
and the mill, like most 
others, operated with a 
skeleton crew. 

In 1932 Clarence hired 
Ernest N. Brooke, an 
Englishman with experience 
in English and American 
mills. Brooke was brought 
to the Washougal mill as 
superintendent and 
designer. 

“He (Brooke) brought 


national and regional 


construction, and the pier is only a remnant of past days, and rotting 
quickly. 


recognition of Washougal’s 
products, such as fancy 
men’s and women’s fabrics. 
He is credited with bringing 


-the Twist fabric to 


Washougal, a rugged woolen 
material of pleasant 
appearance and_ longer 
wear,” writes Alfred Lomax 
in his book, “Later Woolen 
Mills in Oregon.” 


Despite Brooke’s efforts, 
however, business was 
stagnant in 1932. Clarence 
and the rest of the Bishop 
family decided to close their 
Portland office, garment 
factory, warehouse and 
shipping center. They 
believed they would have to 
reduce expenses and 
inventory to provide 
working capital to keep the 
test of the company going. 
They planned to move the 
remaining part of the 
woolen operation to: 
Washougal. 

At the urging of Brooke, 
however, the Bishops 
opened a clearance sale at 
drastically reduced prices in 
March 1933. The public 
went wild, buying men’s 
suits for $11.75 and top 
coats for $9.75. The sale 
was a success, and brought 
in much needed capital. 

Public confidence was 
restored, and orders once 
more began falling into the 


CLARENCE BISHOP 
...a man with ideas 


mill’s business office. The 
move to Washougal was 
never made. 

In 1945 Brooke found 
himself in failing health. 
Clarence began a search for 
a successor to Brooke, and 
found him in the person of 
James Aitchison, who is 
now plant superintendent of 
the Washougal mill, and 
production plant manager 
for the entire Pendleton 
corporation. 

Aitchison was operating 
a 30-set mill in Indiana for 
U.S. Rubber Co. at the 
time. Clarence had earlier 
interviewed him in Chicago 
about a possible job, and 
had asked Aitchison to 
inspect the Washougal site if 
he was interested. 

“He (Aitchison) accepted 
the: position of 
superintendent (at the 
Washougal mill), and 
brought a new touch of 
textile professionalism to 
Washougal products,” 
Lomax writes in his book. 

The Washougal mill was 
merged with Pendleton 
Woolen - Mills in 1953, and 
all of Washougal’s products 
were soon sold by the 
corporation rather than the 
Washougal mill selling its 
products on its own as 
before. 

In 1965 Pendleton 
Woolen Mills expanded the 
Washougal mill’s weaving 
facility, provided humidity 
control in the weaving room 
and provided space for yarn 
storage. 

A 66,000-square-foot 
building was constructed to 
house 120 looms. This 
compares with a mere 56 
looms in existence in 1945. 
A 100,000-square-foot 
building was constructed in 
Washougal in 1970 to house 
the entire Pendleton 
finishing operation. 

The Washougal mill 
today employs about 470 
persons with an annual 
payroll of about $2 million. 

Though Clarence Bishop 
died in 1969 at the age of 
91, his family’s descendants 
still own and _ operate 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. 
C.M. “Mort” Bishop is 
president, Broughton H. 
Bishop is chairman of the 
_board of directors and C.K. 
Bishop is vice president of 
the corporation. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills employs about 
2,000 persons. 


